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ENGLAND, as a musical country, ought to be thoroughly ashamed of itself, 
and London as a metropolis, ought more especially to bear the brunt of the 
capital charges which are practically brought against it by all the rest of Europe. 
What a heart-thrilling prospect is now open to the view of those unfortunate 
gentlemen whose poetical feeling, artistical enthusiasm, and all that sort of 
thing, has marched them so far into the bowels of a ream of music-paper, that 
they can point with self-gratulatory sentiments at the scores of some two or 
three new operas recumbent in their obesity on the shelves of their genius- 
littered apartments ! Truly, the said scores are enjoying, and, for aught we see 
to the contrary, are likely to enjoy, the dolce far niente with a vengeance! Our 
dramatic composers—be it known to our continental neighbours, we really have 











such animals among us—are in a most unsavoury pickle just at present ;—they 
stand in the whereabout of old Astley’s horns—they have a great many bars’ 
rest, with the peculiar disadvantage of being paid (when they are paid) for 
playing, not for resting. Without any extra intention of saying a hard thing, 
we do seriously aver that of all the atrocious scandals ever endured by a musical 
nation, the state of that dreamy incorporeality—that shadow of a shade of smoke 
—that fraction of nothing, to which infatuated people allude when they speak 
of an “English opera,” is at once the direst and the most incomprehensible. 
Strangers hearing the existence of such a thing hinted at, may well be excused 
the profoundest speculations as to what may be the import of so mysterious, so 
inscrutable a term! They naturally look around them and ask “ Where is 
it?” and not only echo, but every native musician, has nothing to answer save 
“Where?” We have an Italian and a German opera in full operation, nightly 
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regaling us with triumphs of art, either creative or executive, and both are patro- 
nized and prosperous—so ought they to be: we do not grumble at their success, 
for they deserve it ;—we do not inveigh against the audiences who support them— 











































far from it; it is the natural instinct of humanity, especially of the shop-keeping 
humanity of this country, to lay out its money in the best market; or in this 
case, to support those amusements which furnish it with the greatest amount 
of enjoyment. Nevertheless, these two patronized, prosperous, and foreign es- 
tablishments tread sorely on the corns of our national pride. How is it that 
London, the largest and wealthiest city of the world, with about two millions of 
inhabitants and Heaven alone knows what quantity of “ filthy lucre,” cannot, or 
at all events, does not, maintain an opera of its own, national and exclusive? We 
do not mean any such sickly affairs as we have been accustomed to at Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden ;—we entered somewhat lengthily in a former paper, 
into the demerits of such preposterous exhibitions, and proved that they neither 
could nor ought to ucceed. We: refer to a genuine operatic establishment—a 
theatre in which we see neither tragedy, comedy, farce, pantomime, nor anything 
whatever save downright, sterling, unqualified opera. We need derive no self- 
reproach from the perfection of the Italian performances in London, since Paris 
is equally beholden to the singing of “the five,” who, like erratic luminaries as 
they are, are, and deserve to be, the travelling wonders of the world. The Ger- 
mans, however, at the Prince’s Theatre, have administered to us a dose of first- 
rate pungency. Not even the shade of the departed Hygeist, with all the powers of 
the most drastic simples, culled in the regions, either above or below, and distilled 
in the ghostly alembics of an extra-mundane laboratory, could concoct a potion 
so bitter, and so utterly mortifying to the stomach of our musical spirit, as we 
have imbibed with the performance of Don Juan and Fidelio. And the most annoy- 
ing part of the business is, that these people come here to teach us the proprie- 
ties of operatic performance, not as the best and most complete company to be 
found in Germany, but as selected here and there, as they could be spared, from 
Brunswick, Carlsrhue, Mayence, and other places which are no more important 
as compared with the principal operatic stations of that country, than are any of 
our fourth or fifth-rate towns when contrasted with the metropolis of England. 
Yet, with all this, the unity and excellence of their performance point out, by 
contrast, the worse than feebleness of operatic attempts in this country, in a man- 
ner much too forcible to be pleasant. No quibbling, no hyper-criticism, no apo- 
logetic qualification, will overturn the unpalatable fact that this London, this 
mammoth.city, with all its luxuries, splendours, and assumed capabilities, can- 
not, or, as we before reserved, does not, under any circumstances, produce a na- 
tive opera in a way which will bear the comparison of even a baby’s judgment 
with these performances of a company of artists gathered, almost hap-hazard, 
from a few insignificant towns in Germany. If we descend from the merit of 
the general effect to that of individuals, the London theatres are just as far as 
ever from fair competition with their continental rivals. To allow ourselves the 
greatest possible credit by way of beginning, we can outweigh the pretensions of 
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the German prima donna by those of Miss Delcy and one or two others, and there 
we come to the end of our tether. We have no second-singer of such varied ac- 
complishments as Mme. Schumann, we have no tenor like Schmezer, and no bass 
like Poeck. ‘To compare our dramatic chorus in its best condition, with that of 
M. Schumann’s establishment, were nothing less than sheer absurdity. Our 
chorus-singers are little more than vocal logs. They roar out as many notes as 
can be forced on their memories, but musical feeling, singing with expression, or 
identifying themselves with the passions of the passing scene, never for a mo- 
ment enter into a consideration of their duties. The reverse of all this is noto- 
riously the practice of the German chorus. The samestrain of remark applies to 
their orchestra. At no period within our recollection has the band of a London 
theatre accompanied with the spirit and delicacy which are heard trom that of 
the German Opera. 

Why then, with such examples before us, and the great amount of talent un- 
deniably existing in this country, is there not some determined and concentrated 
effort made for the establishment of an English musical theatre? Our personal 
acquaintance with the best composers of this country enables us to affirm 
that there are operas in readiness, plentiful and excellent—in number more 
than enough to occupy the time of a long season, and of beauty and attract- 
iveness superior to the ordinary productions of continental Europe. They 
wait but the chance of fair performance; but until that can be promised and 
secured, their authors are fully justified in withholding them. We may safely 
argue of the future from the experience of the past; and from such a course we 
conclude that, under the present system of operatic management, the best opera 
of the most popular English composer would fail. It would inevitably undergo 
the old process of cutting and maiming, scraping and bellowing, until the com- 
poser had nearly lost cognizance of his own work, and the public had mani- 
fested a sincere desire to be rid of its acquaintance. Such has already been the 
fate of beautiful works, and such will again be, unless our operatic system’ be 


radically and permanently re-modelled. 





REMARKS ON INFANTILE APTITUDE FOR MUSIC. 


Those who are accustomed to follow the path marked out for them by their 
predecessors in science and knowledge, may, perhaps, feel satisfied, with society 
as it now exists, or if unsatisfied, would be unwilling to run the risk of making 
innovations on old-established customs and usages. Every thing with them has 
become sacred and permanent by long ancestral use. A change of opinion has 
been effected in this respect, by the introduction of new systems in education, 
some of which have proved highly beneficial, with regard to instruction in the 
sciences in general. Facts, stubborn facts, have developed principles in edu- 
cation, which overturn all our pre-conceived opinions in relation to mind and 
matter, and which will prepare us for some mighty effort in the improvement of 
that talent which so nearly allies us to our immortal destiny. In no field of 
moral and intellectual science has there been a greater improvement than in the 
cultivation of music in children: a field which has for years laid barren and 
desolate, considered unworthy the cultivator’s toil. Music has hitherto been 
regarded as an amusement, and not as a science. The pleasure thus arising 
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from it could not be of that nature which results from the acquirement of any 
other kind of knowledge. The child has been left to obtain what ideas he has 
of music, from hearing others. A kind of natural talent with which some are 
gifted more than others, has enabled them to catch the sounds, and by imitation 
learn to sing them. Hence the reason why so few have become singers. Those 
who have been in the constant and daily practice of hearing singing, have ac- 
quired what is termed a musical ear, and thus have cultivated a taste for music 
which others, who have been deprived of this privilege, have not. Children are 
as equally endowed with capacities to learn-to sing, as to read. And if music 
was taught as early to the child as he is taught to read, there would be no more 
difference in their acquirements in music, than there is in reading, Just look at 
the time which is spent in teaching children to read. We begin with them as 
soon as they can articulate a letter, and teach them the alphabet of our language. 
And what does the child understand of letters? If we tell him they are charac- 
ters by which we convey our ideas, does he understand us? he does not. It is 
from the constant and dailv use of language some length of time, that he is made 
to comprehend how the different letters convey ideas. But nothing disheartened 
we still persevere, and the child is compelled to go through a sort of daily train- 
ing in reading, for some twenty years or less, before he becomes an accomplished 
and popular reader. Now is not the child'as early capable of learning to sing, 
as to read? Of this there is no doubt. The ear is susceptible of receiving pleas- 
ing sensations from melodious sounds, as early as the child is able to understand 
the use of language. How often and almost unconsciously, does the mother 
sing her song of lullaby, to hush her restless. infant to repose !—An incontestable 
proof, that even infants are susceptible of musical entertainment. Could this 
infantile taste for music, thus acquired in the nursery, be continually cultivated 
as the child advances in strength and years, it would produce a reservoir of 
never-failing pleasure and enjoyment, which would continually send forth its 
pleasant waters to nourish and beautify the plants around. On all occasions 
and in every situation in life, the hour of trial and temptation, when storms and 
angry winds assail us, when friends forsake, and all earthly comforts fail, if we 
have a well-cultivated taste for music, we have an anchor that can outride the 
storm, and like her handmaid religion, kindle up a beacon light, which will 
direct us to the port of peace. No man can cultivate music as a practical science 
without becoming a better man. It is susceptible of the highest degree of per- 
fection. We may cultivate music from infancy till we arrive at three score years 
and ten, and make the greatest possible attainments of which mind is suscep- 
tible, and yet be unable to appreciate the excellency of that song, which burst 
on Judah’s shepherds when they heard a Saviour’s birth proclaimed. If music is 
capable of such high and important purposes, how desirable that it should be- 
come a branch of education in all the schools and seminaries of learning in 
our country. Let it be regarded as other sciences, and taught by the same 
teacher if possible. Let the child commence as early to learn music as he does 
to read, and with the understanding, that it is a science intimately associated 
with all the pleasures and vicissitudes of life; that perhaps there is no other 
kind of knowledge so important or lasting: that in a great degree through its 
influence, the character of society,, the secial circle, and our national institu- 
tions are moulded. Let every school become a nursery of this divine art, and 
our whole nation become a community of singers, and no human mind can con- 
ceive the mighty change which it would produce on our national character. 
Music is the handmaid of virtue, religion, and morality; and no person can 
perform a mean and ignoble action while under its sacred influence. 

We need information on this subject, and the time has come when those who 
feel so much interest in the cause of education should enlighten the public mind, 
and take measures for a general diffusion of musical knowledge. 

(We extract the above from the ‘‘ Musical Visitor,” an American periodical 
which began its labowrs on the first day of the present year. It has a righteous 
cause at its back, it is conducted with talent, and, above all, with the most 
hearty determination to do good. We sincerely wish it the amplest success.— 
Ed. M. W.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Epiror,—Being from home, your number for April 30th has but just reached me ; 
though late, Icannot help offering you a sincere and hearty commendation in behalf of 
the English lovers of music, all of whom, I feel persuaded, will concur in your call to the 
Society of British Musicians—to wake and bestir themselves. 

Shakspere has told us that those who have no music in their souls are “ fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils,’’ whence we are led to infer that those who are gifted with * the 
well-attempered ear,’’ are the best of good men and true. Now, it seems to me, that the 
duty of a true patriot in these piping times of peace, is to expand the national glory by 
cultivating and fostering native arts and sciences, and thus to render that glory worthier 
of defence in times of danger and trouble. It was doubtless in this train of reasoning 
that the Society in question had its birth, and maugre the small encouragement it has 
hitherto received, certain I am that there is enough of liberality and national spirit in this 
country to uphold an institution with such laudable pretensions, if those pretensions be 
adroitly carried out, notwithstanding that the caprice of fashion and the prejudices of 
false taste either war against, or totally neglect them—let me not be misunderstood in this 
allusion—I hold that genius belongs to no race nor place, but, like the sun, is the pro- 
perty of all—a boon to enlighten and enrich the whole world; yet 1 do most vehemently 
protest against the exclusive patronage of German music at the Philharmonic, and of 
Italian music at the Opera, seeing that we possess no similar establishments for the efforts 
of native talent ; and that the fashion for foreign art thus created, deprives our country- 
men—the countrymen of Shakspere and Purcell—of every opportunity to kindle a musical 
ray in the universal sunshine above alluded to. 

The members of this Society have generously, but unwittingly, committed a sad mis- 
take, by conferring, as an honorary distinction, the office of managers on the most suc- 
cessful composers amongst them, instead of electing vigorous practical men to the onerous 
duty, whose experience and perseverance might have nursed the bantling into stalwart 
energy and strength. It is rarely that men of genius are men of business, and, besid 
the error of an inefficient administration, the committee have been forced into the dilemma 
of either sustaining a charge of egotism for the constant putting forth of their own works— 
a suspicion of which gifted minds are justly jealous—or of wearing out the few subscribers 
by the productions of second-rate members. I can assert from personal knowledge, that 
more than one of the stars who twinkled with such promise at the early concerts of the 
Society have, by this injudicious arrangement, been driven into other orbits, or have 
veiled themselves in night clouds, rather than incur the chance of such an imputation, 

The Society is, however, still in infancy, and may yet profit by experience; let the 
members be roused into action by your reveiliée ; let them be “‘ moved by the concord of 
sweet sounds ;”? let them call upon the nation, from the poor patriotic applauder of indi- 
genous merit, to her who is the fountain of all patronage, and the cherisher of music in 
particular; let them invoke the interest of her amiable and liberal consort, who, born in 
the home of music, may well aspire to make his home her local habitation; let them put 
forth the energies that are slumbering, and they will assuredly meet responsive encou- 
ragement: the patriot and the amateur, if indeed they be not synonimes, as the Shak- 
sperian apothegm almost induces, will join issue in the cause, and aid them to win for 
British music a leaf of that proud laurel which already rewards the sister arts of our 
country. 

Hoping you will ring out the alarum you have so judiciously begun, I am, Mr. Editor, 
your admiring and grateful reader, 

Leeds, May 9th, 1840. LYRUS. 





SOCIETA ARMONICA. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
F Sir,—As musical men generally read your periodical, I have some hope that this may 
catch the eye of Mr. Forbes, the conductor of the Societa Armonica. I have heard it 
stated that Mr. Forbes will not engage any celebrated pianoforte-player at these concerts 
for fear of throwing his own execution into the shade. If this be true the subscribers will 
be much obliged if he will at once alter his plan, for no extraordinary display will at all 
lower Mr. Forbes in the estimation. of the subscribers, they having much reason to be 
grateful to him for all his exertions which have tended to raise the Society to the important - 
station it now occupies in the musical world. Your remarks of last week upon his choice 
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of pianoforte music were most true, and I can assure you that such is indeed the feelings 
of the audience, composed as it is of persons who listen with delight to the most severely 
classical compositions. 

I think with several that we ought to have a little more variety than the overtures of 
Der Freyschutz and Anacreon. There is a splendid band who are willing, I hope, to 
play anything of sterling merit, and the Society would soon get a name equal to any in 
if Europesuch a plan as that the Philharmonic wsed to pursue were adopted by Mr. Forbes. 

I am, your humble servant, 
SEMIBREVE. 





a Sa 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Epitor,—Fully concurring in your censure of the Opera row, par excellence, 
emeute! I only regret that you should have overlooked a point most interesting to the 
musician and the true lover of music, viz. that the Opera-house is a gross monopoly, in- 
jurious to art and obnoxious to liberal principles ; and that the sooner its well-bred vulgar 
supporters contrive, by their disgusting pranks, to bring it into public contempt, the better 
it will be for music and the national honour. 

You are not, perhaps, aware of the fact that Her Majesty’s Theatre is licensed ex- 
clusively for Italian operas, and that this illegally authorised license not only guarantees 
the prohibition of similar performances elsewhere, but precludes the production of any 
other species of entertainment, musical or otherwise, in the Opera house itself; without 
additional special permission, by no means easy to be procured, from the Lord Chamber- 
lain, under whose domi: ation the place exists as a national establishment. 

Now, granting that the original foundation of the Italian Opera was judicious, as offer- 
ing the best examples of the period, and thereby affording the surest mode of improving 
both public taste and individual talent, I believe it will be readily conceded that Italian 
pre-eminence is, now-a-days, at /east, questionable; but, if the Italian school be really a 
beneficial model, why prevent its performance at other establishments ? and if the highly- 
sanctioned and richly-endowed Opera-house is to be our sole Musical Atheneum, why 
interdict the works of German, French, and native composers? or why place any public 
institution under the autocratic surveillance of a court functionary, who may, or may not 
be, just as it chances or mischances, a person capable of appreciating the purpose for 
which it was created, and who, on account of other duties, and necessary pursuits, is cer- 
tainly unable to attend to its details? 

In truth, Mr. Editor, Her Majesty’s Theatre, if it be not a positive detriment to music 
in this country, has long ceased to advantage any of her Majesty's lieges, save the few or- 
chestral artists whom the policy of our foreign manager retains amongst his alien host. 
As a national affair, it is, at once, unjust and discreditable—as a private subscription ren- 
dezvous, its reputation is, by no means, too chaste or unequivocal—and as the arena of 
partizan squabbles and flash uproar, the worthies of Bow-street are its fittest arbiters and 
critics ; and if they, in their infinite wisdom, would cause the suppression of the whole 
establishment, the real lovers of music, both west and east, would chorus a jubilate in their 
praise, to which the sober-thinking patriot would cheerfully cry—Amen. 

Of all national evils, monopolies are the worst ; ruinous to commerce, and cruelly im- 
pedimental to civilization, they have nearly stifled our glorious English drama, and unless 
the feudal and barbaric chain with all its rust and canker be snapt from the neck of the 
lyric muse, there is but small hope for her aspiring votaries, and but a remote chance 
indeed of removing the old stigma from the mouths of our fal-lal opera exclusives—that 
we are not a musical nation, or of proving that Englishmen can write operas almost as 
well asthey can cabal and riot in the only temple they possess which is sacred to the 
genius of harmony and song. 

There is much to say on this lamentable subject, and on the laws, and want of laws 
which produce this anomaly in the midst of our generally liberal institutions, entailing 
ruin on nearly every one connected with ‘theatres, and coercing the musical dramatist in 
the most vexatious and oppressive way. I trust your lynx eye, Mr. Editor, will be watchful 
of all that may tend to the removal of the grievance, and feel assured you will by such 
means best gratify and serve that “World” of which you are the most efficient and 
satisfactory pilot and sentinel.— Your most obedient servant, N. E. 
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REVIEW. 
How sweet is the night. Duett, composed by Mrs. Greybelle Glass, 
This is a sad affair. It is innocent of error, but, secing that it does not con- 
tain the shadow of an idea, how it can be termed a “‘ composition ” we are at a 
loss to determine. 


The Rover's Song. Composed by Mrs. James Cook. 


This is nearly as tame a production as the preceding, but not quite so free 
from fault. The song commences in A three sharps; and as the second part 
finishes in B major, the recovery of the original key is effected subito, by a very 
unnatural sequence of three dominant sevenths. 


[In consequence of the great quantity of music received for review, and the 
anxiety manifested by some of our correspondents on the subject, arrangements 
have been made by which, in future, at least two pages of the Musical World 
will be devoted to this duty. A list will also be published of the compositions 
received during the week, and which will be noticed in the order of their arrival. 
Ep. M. W.] 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Fantasia for the Flute, with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, introducing Bel- 
lini’s celebrated air, ‘‘ Tutto e Sciolto,” by W. F. Hodgkinson. 

The Cats’ Minuet, with Variations for the Violin, by Paganini Punta Pousse. 

The Sicilian Mariner's Hymn, arranged with Variations for the Pianoforte, by E. 
F, Rimbault. 

Two Fugues, with Introductions for the Pianoforte, founded on Popular Themes, 
by M. Meybrick. 

Lieder Ohne Worte, Von Sigmund Thalberg, by C. Czerny. 

Bellini’s March and Rondo, arranged for the Pianoforte, by A. Meves. 

‘* The Infant’s Dream,” arranged by J. Blockley. 

Nine Duettinos, by J. A. Wade. 

“ For joy let cheerful vallies sing,” a favourite Air and Chorus, composed with an Ac- 
companiment for Organ or Pianoforte, arranged from the full score, by William 
Jackson. 

Beauties of the opera of “ Torquato Tasso,” arranged by J. R. Ling. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Anczent Concerts.—The sixth performance took place last night, under the 
direction of Lord Howe and the conductorship of Mr. Turle. The following 
was the selection :— 


PART I , 
Coronation Anthem—My heart is inditing....... sssssseeseeeereeees Handel. 
Song—(Mr. Pearsall) —Lord, what is man........+seeeceeeseseeeeeree Handel. 
Glee—( Messrs. Hawkins, Hobbs, Pearsall, and Bradbury )—Mark where 
the silver queen, ......cccccccccccccccccccccesscccccccceoscccess R. Cooke. 
Solo (Miss Woodyatt) and chorus—Hear what God, ........+00+.000+ 8. Bach. 
Recit. and song—(Miss C. Novello)\—Komm Hoffnung. .............+- Beethoven. 
Anthem—O God, thou art my God......ccccccccccscecscssececereces Purcell. 
Trio—Messrs. Lindley, Lucas, and Dragonetti........ccccoccccceses Corelli. 
Song—(Mdlle. Nau)—Dove son0........cccsecccccccetccccccccevenes Mozart. 
Motet—How still and peaceftl........sceseeeey eeeseeeeeseceseesers Dr. Tye. 
Song—(Mme. Stockhausen)—O high and holy One.......... .2.+++- Mozart. 
Recit. and chorus—O Baal :—Lord of OTE aces ce cesscencesccces Handel. 
PART Il. 
Sinfonia—T hie Surprise.....ceseeccecccccscceccvccescereccacscsceees Haydn. 


Sanctus Benedic tus—( Malle. “Nau, Miss Masson ; ; Messrs. Hobbs and 
Phillips)—Solo, Miss C. Novello—Agnus Dei ; Chorus—Dona Nobis Mozart. 


Song—(Miss. Masson)—Ad te clamanus....essececcceees ee ccccccecess Hasse. 
Madrigal—Queen Of the: WOTId.. .ccciccorciccccccccccoreccceccecoes L. Marinzio. 
Song—(Mine. Stockhausen)— With verdure clad ; chorus—Awake the 
WRITE TORIR Fo ccaccvec st Scatauariiacoccestaasscsatgeatttqeaad Haydn. 
Song_{ Maile. Nau)—Confusa abbandonata Peccccedocccvccewesseeetes Bach. 
Glee—(Mine. Stockhausen ; Messrs. Young, wih and Phillips)—From 3 
Oberon in fairy land......cccccsccccccvececcccevsescesesceess ++» Stevens, 


Grand Chorus—Gloria Patri (Te Deum).......00eeeereeeeees seSbabnte Purcell. 
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The words of Handel’s sublime anthem which opened the performance were 
selected by the composer, and it was originally sung while the peers were doing 
homage at the coronation of George II., in 1727. Mr. Pearsall, who is a mem- 
ber of the choir at Lichfield, sung ‘‘ Lord, what is man,” extremely well. His 
voice is a tenor of good quality. He kept to the text of the composer, and 
articulated the words distinctly. The solo, very sweetly sung by Miss Woodyatt, 
is one of Bach’s chorales, richly harmonised, the accompaniments to which are 
flowing and masterly. Miss Clara Novello gave the grand scena from Fidelio 
with great brilliancy ; the accompaniments, which are very difficult, particularly | 
the horn parts, did not, however, go smoothly. Purcell’s anthem is. a sublime 
composition, in the true ecclesiastical school, with an accompaniment for organ 
only, which was well performed by Mr. Turle. It is almost needless to say, 
Corelli’s trio was admirably played. Mdlle. Nau sung “Dove sono” very 
nicely ; but her forte is the florid style, as was evident from the brilliant manner 
in which she gaev Bach’s song in the second part. Tye’s motet is a beautiful 
specimen of vocal music in parts. Mme. Stockhausen gave Mozart’s song 
(adapted from ‘La Clemenza di Tito”) admirably. Haydn’s symphony was 
extremely well performed. Miss Novello sung the ‘‘ Agnus Dei” beautifully, 
and the whole of Mozart’s fine composition was given with a sublime effect, par- 
ticularly the concluding chorus, “Dona nobis pacem.” Miss Masson sung 
Hasse’s delicious melody with infinite expression and good taste; it was one of 
the genis of the evening. Marinzio’s madrigal is a splendid composition. Mme. 
Stockhausen’s singing of ‘‘ With verdure clad,” was most beautiful, and Pur- 
cell’s chorus brought to a close a splendid classical performance. Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager, as also Prince Albert, was present. 

Puitnarmontic Socrety.—Fifth concert, Monday, May 11. 


PART I 
Witenes, POmals. . ccnnnatde ercshacanesdot00chacksspucecactecanes Beethoven. 
Recit. et aria—{Mdlle. Nau)—O moment enchanteur—(La Muette de 
Postish}sn ccvdieccc acs sdbntiviece wocccsaddiasctssecddvssavectee uber. 
Concert-stuck, pianoforte, Mr. Lista. .....0..ccccecccccecccccccccecs C. M. von Weber. 
Aria—(Miss M. B. Hawes)—L’ Addio........cececevecceccesccrccsoccs Mozart. 
Overture—A Midsummer Night’s Dream, ..........2+00sereceseeseces Mendel. Bartholdy- 
PART IL 
Dintetia, "No. G, Pupiter,. ... Se cccdeccccnsesscccdocscese Seaccssedse Mozart. 
Aria—(Mdlle. Nau)—Prendi per me... .....cccccces coccsesccccccece €. de Beriot, 
Fantasia, violin—(M. Molique)—Sur les Motifs de Norma............. Molique. 
Duetto—( Mdlle, Nau and Miss M. B. Hawes)—Ti vegygo (Il Ratto di 
RP OMMMNN icc co. cpkas, KAS hAbSeRRRROTecdaarnaeh edie coos Career Winter. 
OVO 0 52 6 Yelind oc iSiss vec wabences: Déotetecbeoveveeuees C. M. von Weber. 


This concert amply indemnified the subscribers for the insipidity of its pre- 
eursor. That wonder of music, the alternately lovely, playful, jovial, terrible, 
and universally-picturesque Pastorale of Beethoven, was superbly played. The 
12-8 movement was taken faster than we remember to have heard it—just fast 
enough, we thought, to abstract much of its sentimentality. With this small re- 
servation, however, any one who felt discontent with the performance of this 
grand composition must indeed be possessed of a most unhappy spirit of hyper- 
criticism. The band seemed all together in unusually good condition ;—the two 
overtures (that of Mendelssohn, in particular) are seldom so well played as they 
were on this occasion, and the magnificent’ Jupiter went as finely as the most 
inveterate Mozart-ite could desire. Mr. Listz’s-second performance in this country 
was the chief novelty of the concert. With all due deference to the critics of 
Paris as well as to the extatic admiration of such of the Londoners as had been 
vouchsafed a previous experience on the subject, we confess that the playing of . 
Mr. Liszt greatly disappointed us. His selection of the Concert-stuck was inju- 
dicious, as not affording scope for the display of his peculiar acquirement, and it 
was somewhat indelicate, we think, as a gratuitous establishment of comparison 
between himself and Mr. Moscheles, who, it will be remembered, played the 
same composition at a Philharmonic concert of about a month since. His play- 
ing was certainly an extraordinary exhibition of mechanical skill, but, to our 
mind, it failed to give any idea of the feeling, or, in some cases, even the notes of 
Weber’s music. His rapidity, lightness, equality, grasp of large extensions, and 
the power with which he thunders out passages of octaves through the forte of 
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the fall orchestra, are perfectly surprising ; nevertheless, if the performance of 
Monday evening was as fair a test of -his mental as of his physical attainments, 
he is one of the most unsentimental players we ever heard. He executed about 
one-half more notes than are to be found in the Concert-stuck with unfailing 
precision, but from first to last, we were unable to detect an atom of genuine 
feeling :—style, of course, he could not but imbibe with his education, but even 
this is full ‘of affectation and extravagance. He perpetually plays the most fan- 
tastic tricks with time—his expression is an elaborate caricature—he more fre- 
quently suggests the idea of a delirious posture-master than of a refined artist. 
To scramble from one end of the key-board to the other in the least possible 
time, to mask music with an aspect of ludicrous grimace, and to create a bur- 
lesque even on the modern school of playing, may be indications of genius—at 
all events they are safe baits for public applause—but, unfortunately for us, 
they are not to our taste, and by consequence we could not partake of the en- 
thusiastic delight which Mr. Liszt stirred up in his audience at this concert. 
Moreover we enter our staunchest protest against the sophistications practised 
on the Concert-stuck—on the music itself, we mean. We ever and anon heard 
passages doubled, tripled, inverted, and transmogrified in all sorts of ways ; 
merely, we presume, because Mr. Liszt found no sufficient difficulty in the 
original whereon to exercise his powers. This, though perhaps a valid unction 
to the performer’s conscience, does not appear to us a satisfactory reason for 
converting—as frequently occurred—elegance into ugliness ;—at all events we 
venture to assert that persons of taste would rather have heard Weber’s concerto 
in its original state than as aggravated by Mr. Liszt. Our opinions of this ce- 
lebrated performer, be it remembered, relate solely to his efforts on this occasion, 
and, when summed up, amount to a declaration that we have repeatedly heard 
the Concert-stuck more artistically played ;—we should form a fairer estimate 
of his ability from his performance of his own music. The violin fantasia was 
strongly contrasted at all points with the other solo performance of the evening. 
Mr. Molique played, as usual, with perfect grace, adroitness, and freedom from 
affectation or trickery. His fantasia, although less important in character than 
his concertos, is still an elegant and interesting piece of writing. It contains 
two or three subjects from Norma, with variations and a finale, through the 
brilliant texture of which the original themes are constantly developed by the 
orchestra in a very masterly fashion. The whole was a great treat—for the 
musicians at least—and was vehemently applauded. Mdlle. Nau, one of the 
principal soprani at the French opera, is a good singer with a bad voice. Her 
two songs being decidedly of the ‘‘ show-off” kind, we were unable to judge to 
what extent she possesses feeling for the higher, branches of her art, but she 
indisputably has rapid and neat execution and well-cultivated style, albeit the 
disagreeably thin and reedy quality of her tone will make against her success 
with an English audience. Miss Hawes sang charmingly both in Mozart’s 
**L’Addio-” and the duet of Winter. Mr. Loder led and Mr. Bishop conducted. 

Miss Stezre’s Concert at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday evening, 
was numerously attended. It commenced with Rossini’s duet from Semiramide, 
“Bella Immago,” which introduced a new bass singer whom we had not: pre- 
viously heard, Mr. G. Marshall, a son of Mr. Marshall, of Oxford; in the duet 
with Miss Dolby he gave evidences of ability, but was unfortunately suffering 
from hoarseness ; he also sang the air “Non lunge alle palme,” from Costa’s 
opera, Malek Adel. The programme, although not possessing any great novelty, 
consisted of a judicious. assortment. Miss Steele sang a very pretty MS. ballad, 
by Lover, performed for the first time, the words of which we cannot refrain 
from transcribing; Mozart’s air, ‘‘ Non piu di Fiori,” nicely accompanied on 
the clarinet by Lazarus, 'and a Scotch ballad ; she also took a part in the beau- 
tiful trios “This magic wove scarf,” from Barnett’s Mountain Sylph, with Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. Parry; and “ Night’s lingering shades,” from, dzor and 
Zemira, with Miss Birch and Miss Dolby, and acquitted herself throughout in a 
highly creditable manner. The aria, “‘ Prendi per me,” attributed in the pro- 
gramme to Benedict, whether rightly or not we cannot say, was sung by Clara 
Novello, who also gave a new MS,canzonet, ‘‘ Art thou then desolate,” the com- 
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position of Mr. Salaman, and performed for the first time ; itmet with an encore, 
and deservedly so, on behalf of both singer and composer. Mr. Salaman, w 
acted as conductor—accompanying the vocal pieces throughout the evening—in 
addition to his onerous duties, played a difficult Fantasia of Thalberg, in a bril- 
liant manner, which elicited the applause of the whole room. The other instru- 
mental performances were a Fantasia on the harp by Mr. Frederick Chatterton, 
of his own composition ; a solo on the violoncello, by Mr. Lidel, and a solo on 
the flute by Mr. Richardson, all of which were meritorious. Miss Birch sang 
Rode’s air with variations with much neatness, and obtained an encore; and 
Mr. Parry, a ballad and his ‘‘ Singing Lesson ;” the latter is well worth what- 
ever his terms may be, and was a highly amusing finale to the evening’s enter- 
tainment. The following is Mr. Lover’s ballad :— 




















































One morn as fiercely blew the blast 
Amid the breaker’s roar, 
A Rover came and fearless cast his grappling on the shore ; 
But the Rover, too, was grappled there, 
A captive soon was he ; 
For he saw and loved a maiden fair, who dwelt beside the sea. 


They loved and wed, and years soon fled, 
And when a baby’s smile 

Was beaming in the Rover's face, he seem’d so sad the while; 
He thought upon his fearless child, 

And look’d across the sea, 
For he fear’d the day a Rover wild his baby boy would be. 


He kiss’d the child and gave it back 
Into its mother’s arms, 

“ One other cruise,”’ he said, “ and then—farewell to guilt’s alarms.’’ 
He call’d his band, he piped each hand, 

His sail swept far from shore, 
But storm or strife bereft the wife, the Rover came no more. 


Giee Cius.—The last meeting of the season took place on Saturday, the per- 
manent president, John Capel, in the chair. The musical persons present con- 
sisted of Messrs. Horsley, Hawes, Bellamy, Evans, Collyer, Spencer, Terrail, 
King, Moxley, Sale, Blackbourn, Elliott, Bradbury, Walmisley, and Sir George 
Smart. Among other vocal compositions performed were, “The Red-Cross 
Knight,” “‘ The Squirrel,” “‘ Health to my dear,” “ Fill out the glasses,” “Come 
to my longing arms,” “ Adieu, ye jovial youth,” “ Wanton gales,” “‘ Let’s havea 
peal,” “’Prithee foolish boy,” ‘‘ To-morrow, to-morrow,” “ Rise to the battle,” 
songs by Collyer, and the harmony closed with Webbe’s glee and chorus— 


“‘ Happy are we met, happy have we been, 
Happy may we part, and happy meet again.” 


Mrs. A. Toutmin anv: Mr. Joun Parry gave an excellent concert at the 
Hanover-square Rooms on Friday evening last. The principal attraction was 
the first appearance of Liszt in this country since he was a boy, about fifteen years 
ago, when he performed in public, and gave proofs of the future eminence he has 
since obtained amongst the pianoforte-players of his time. The pieces he selected 
on this occasion were a fantasia on airs from Jl Puritani and a March Hongroise ; 
by their performance he showed a wonderful command over his instrument, and 
an execution certainly unrivalled by Thalberg or any other living pianist we ever 
heard ; but there is a manner about his playing—a beating of his instrament (to 
pieces we every moment expected) that to our minds places Thalberg far above 
him. Nevertheless, Liszt is a great performer; his reception by the audience 
was most enthusiastic. The concert commenced with Weber’s beautiful quartett 
from Oberon, ‘Over the dark blue waters,” which was nicely sung by Miss 
Rainforth, Miss S. Hobbs, Messrs. Hobbs and Phillips. In the course of the 
evening Mrs. Toulmin sang Mr. Parry’s new song, “ The Inchcape Bell,’”’ which 
was highly effective and met with an encore. A Miss Brookes made her first ap- 
pearance, and sang ‘Let the bright seraphim;”’ she was, however, suffering from 
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the timidity incidental to the occasion, which prevented our judging of her 
capabilities ; she was ably supported by Mr. Harper, who performed the trumpet 
part in his usual excellent manner. Tamburini and Phillips sang a duet and 
Mr. Parry gave his “Singing Lesson,” much to the merriment of his auditors. 
Mr. ogee accompanied the vocal pieces. The concert was exceedingly well 
attended. 





PROVINCIAL. 


{This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. ‘The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.) 


Gurrnsey.—Mechanics’ Institution.—On Tuesday, the 28th ult., Mr. Ray delivered 
his second Lecture on Music at the library of the Mechanics’ Institution to a crowded au- 
dience, the ladies mustering in great strength on the occasion. The following is a’ 
scanty outline of the lecture, which combined the grave and the facetious with admirable 
tact, on the Horatian principle of uniting the instructive with the amusing:—The lec- 
turer demonstrated that all the musical instruments of the present day are modelled from 
those known by the ancients. The most ancient instruments on record are the flute, 
trumpet, lute, cymbals, harp, lyre, and some instruments of percussion, such as the drum 
and tambourine. The lyre has, by various changes, become the modern harp. Harpers 
were held in great estimation among the Welch, for the harper occupied the eighth place 
in the prince’s court. He held his land free, and had a horse and a woollen robe annu- 
ally allowed him. The flute appears to be a very ancient instrument, being found on the 
Egyptian sculptures of a very early date. Performers on the flute were held in high es- 
timation in the time of the Greeks, as we read of their being most extravagantly paid for 
their performances. Among the Romans they were summoned to attend the last mo- 
ments of the dying, as it was customary, when any one was in the agonies of death, to 
say, “‘ Jam licet ad tibicines mittas,’? (now you may send for the flute-players.) The 
earliest stringed instruments were the lyre, lute, and harp. On some of the Egyptian 
sculptures are representations of a harp of triangular shape, one corner of which is passed 
under the arm of the performer. The vina, or Indian lute, is the progenitor of the mo- 
dern guitar, an instrument which associates recollections of the tales of the middle ages, 
when cavaliers in general cultivated the practice of romances and ballads, accompanied 
by the guitar. ‘Although the bow is supposed to be a modern invention, yet some of the 
sculptures of the Hindoo mythology represent a musician playing an instrument resem- 
bling a lute, with a bow exactly the shape of the modern double-bass bow. Not that an 
implicit reliance can always be placed on the works of artists, if we notice the errors they 
commit. As regards music, we often see, in many of the old paintings, representations 
of performers on the violin, lute, and other instruments, which the painter has unfortu- 
nately placed in the wrong hand. The violin is in the right hand, the bow in the left. A 
vessel was very lately launched from one of the building-yards in our island, called the 
Apollo. A bust of the god of music was accordingly placed for a “ figure-head,”’ and a 
pretty figure they made of him, for, instead of his usual robes and lyre, he is dressed in a 
modern fashionable coat, waistcoat, cravat, and starched collar! The violin was formed 
from the viol, and was formerly played with six strings, and furnished with frets like the 
guitar; but these were removed, and the strings reduced to four. At present the same 
mars of expression, with one or two exceptions, are used for the violin, as those in use 
for the pianoforte ; but formerly, violin-players met with such terms as a “ back-fall,” a 
‘* double back-fall,” a “.springer,” a “ cadent,” an “ elevation,’”’ a “ double relish,” all 
of which are now obsolete. It appears that the organ, in its present shape, was not in- 
vented until about the year 750. In the tenth century, one was placed in the cathedral 
at Winchester, which required seventy men to blow the bellows, or rather twenty-six pair 
of bellows. The greatest number of pipes in one organ, is in the organ at Weingarten, 
in Suabia, which contains six thousand six hundred and twenty-six pipes. The lecturer 
made some observations on the imperfection of the scale of the Celtic wind instruments, 
which appear.to have had but four holes ; which number, if arranged in the same manner 
as on the modern flute, will produce neither the fourth or seventh of the scale. The 
black keys of the pianoforte give the scale then in use, as a proof of which, many of the 
ancient Irish airs, such as ‘‘ The rose-tree in full bearing,” and several others, may be 
played by using only the black keys of the pianoforte. Several of the finest Scotch airs 
were composed by David Rizzio, whose performance on the guitar met with such appro- 
bation from his royal mistress, that it was indireetly the means of hastening his assassina- 
tion, and eventually her-own death. Several experiments were made, showing the sym- 
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pathy which exists between every note, and its third and fifth or common chord ; like- 

wise on the power which acute sounds have of impressing themselves most forcibly on the 
ear. ' 

BrrmincuamM.—Mr. Pearsall’s concert, which had excited a lively interest in the public 
mind since its first announcement, took placeon Thursday the 23rd ult., and, we are happy 
to say, was attended by the most numerous and fashionable audience ever assembled in our 
Town Hall since the last musical festival. Of Miss Clara Novello we are bound to speak 
in the highest terms ; her singing is always chaste and pure, and since we last had the 
opportunity of hearing her elsewhere, we think her yoice much mellowed and improved ; 
“Son Vergin” and “ Di tanti palpiti’” were splendid efforts, and seemed to speak to the 
best feelings of her audience. Of Mr. Phillips it is sufficient for us to say, that he 
acquitted himself as he always does—admirably. His pure, chaste, and gentlemanly style 
of singing cannot fail to make him a deserved favourite wherever he goes. We much 
admired his new scena “ Hope when I mourn,” which appears to us to be a composition 
far above the usual run of songs. Mr. Pearsall sang his songs with great purity and good 

_taste. His scena from the Siege af Rochelle was given with much strength and feeling ; 
and Knight’s beautiful ballad of ‘The Maid of Loire’ drew forth a well-merited 
encore. We think Mr. Pearsall much improved since we last heard him. Signor Paltoni’s 
voice is extremely rich and well-cultivated. His manner of singing is excellent, and that, 
coupled with the exquisite humour which he throws into his comic songs, won for him the 
enthusiastic approbation of all present. The concertante duet on two grand pianofortes, 
by Mr. Charles Flavell and Mr. Hollins, was a treat of the highest order; but owing to 
its being placed first in the second act, many of the more graceful and delicate passages 
were lost to those at the opposite end of the hall. Mr. Hollin’s concerto on the organ 
drew forth more applause than usual; indeed we never heard him to greater advantage. 
We must not forget Mr. Bean and his sweet little concertina, the tones of which we thought 
at times perfectly enchanting; his trombone playing was also very fine. Mr. Mundea 
conducted the concert with his usual ability, and the whole arrangements seemed to give 
the greatest satisfaction to the audience. 

Mancuester.—The Gentleman’s Glee Club held its annual concert on Thursday 
evening the 30th ult., in the large room in Ladyman’s Hotel, the room in which its 
meetings for the season are held, on which occasion there was a numerous and fashionable 
assembly, the room being comfortably filled. With. this public performance the club 
terminates its session, or rather its meetings are suspended for the four following months, 
till the first Thursday in September, its usual night of meeting. The selection of pieces 
for the concert included some of the choicest compositions in glee music, with the addition 
of a few dramatic selections from the operas of Bishop and Weber. The opening chorus, 
“The warrior’s welcome,” from Weber’s Euryanthe, was as interesting as it was new on 
this occasion. It was sung by the united strength of the club with very great effect ; and 
though such compositions must always lose much of their merit when detached from their 
place in the opera, independently of the disadvantage of being deprived of their dramatic 
accompaniments, it formed a spirited commencement of the performance, and appeared to 
give great satisfaction. It was well received. T. Cooke’s splendid glee, ‘‘ Shades of the 
heroes,” was perhaps never given with more force and truth; the performance was alto- 
gether worthy of its merits as a composition. It was sung by Messrs. Barlow, Walton, and 
the Isherwoods, with additional voices in the parts which admitted or required them. 
Bishop’s glee of “‘ When wearied wretches,” was sung with much feeling and expression ; 
it was very appropriately given, and had a good reception. Festa’s favourite and now 
well-known madrigal, “ Down in a flowery vale’”’ is, notwithstanding the wear and tear— 
the jostling of near three hundred years, as fresh and as charming as ever. The quaint sim- 
plicity of the music and the explicitness of the dialogue are remarkable enough; but we 
will add, as to the Phillis of the present day, that she exhibits a favourable contrast to her 
ancient sister, worthy of an improved stage of ,the world; while the other sex seems, in 
having inherited or acquired her passion for pelf, to have somewhat retrograded. The 
madrigal was sung by the whole force of the orchestra, and was enthusiastically encored. 
Bishop’s prize glee, “ Where shall we make her grave ?’’ becomes more and more redolent 
of the beauties of melody and harmony with every fresh hearing. It is a perfect gem, 
and as unique as it is beautiful. The sister arts of poetry and music have rarely, if ever, 
been found in more happy union ; and we venture our opinion, that its gifted and talented 
author would deserve and acquire, amongst those who can appreciate good music, an 
immortality of fame for this production, had he not ‘obtained it long before, by his 
numerous and varied contributions to our accumulations of musical store. It was 
delightfully sung, and gave great satisfaction. Beethoven’s chorus, “Crown ye the 
altar,” concluded the first part, and was in effect equal to any result which could be 
obtained by means so limited. It was sung by the whole strength of the orchestra, and 
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went off very satisfactorily. The second part was opened by Ts Cooke’s prize glee, 
“ Hohenlinden,”’ which was very effectively sung. It was evident that much attention had 
been given with the view of developing its descriptive colouring, and in this the effort was 
successful. The parts of the poem which describe the clash of the armies, the heat of 
battle, “‘the red artillery,” were given with unusual spirit and fire; whilst to this succeeded, 
in beautiful contrast, the calm reflections and quiet thought, “‘ Few shall part where many 
meet,’’ in tones of voice thrillingly expressive of the poet’s sentiment. Theae were given 
by Mr. Walton with great truth and feeling, and must have found a response in every 
auditor. In this as in the other glee of this, author, the number of voices was very judi- 
ciously increased where weight of tone would aid the description. Of modern compositions 
in glee music, it has seldom been our experience to listen to one which combines so many 
first-rate excellencies, The adoption of this composition by the Noblemen and Gentlemen’s 
Catch Club in London as their prize, is greatly to their honour. “ This magic-wove 
scarf,” from Barnett’s Mountain Sylph, was very well given by Miss Leach, Messrs. S. 
Cooper, and J. Isherwood: and it had a flattering reception. The trio and chorus, 
‘Honour and joy,” from Oberon, as well as the duet and chorus, “ Haste, gallant knight,” 
we accept as evidence of the existence of & desire on the part of the directors to cater for 
their supporters and visiting friencs, in hitherto, amongst us, unexplored but well-known 
stores of richness and beauty. Of the two’ selections, the second was perhaps the best 
adapted for the occasion, as it stood less in need of its dramatic associations. It was most 
delightfully sung by Miss Hardman and Miss Graham, and we had little left to desire unless 
it was the substitution of the band accompaniment for that of the piano; and in this we 
intend not to imply anything unfavourable as to the able pianist of the club, Mr. Wilkins, 
whose services, we believe, are estimable in the highest degree. Webbe’s glee, “Ah; 
what were Spring,” had ample justice done to it by Miss Leach, Miss Graham, Messrs. 
Clough and Sheldrick. It is a most admirable composition, and entitled to a more cordial 
reception, The adaptation from Kreutzer, ‘ Hark above us on the mountain,”’ was given 
with all the expressiveness and delicacy which has characterized the singing of these 
pleasing little pieces from the German”composers. Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ Where art thou, beam 
of light ?” well deserved the warm encore which its performance elicited. It was very 
expressively and tastefully sung. Miss Graham is a very promising and improving singer ; 
and with the natural advantages she possesses, and the pains which appear to have been 
taken in her education, we entertain the most sanguine hopes for her future success. 
Bishop’s chorus, “Merry boys away,’’ from his opera of Te Maniac, by the whole 
strength of the orchestra, closed this agreeable and interesting concert. It went off with 
its usual spirit, and gave much satisfaction. 

Warrincton.—On Sunday, May 3rd, two excellent sermons were preached in Lowton 
Chapel by the Rev. W. H. Marsden, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s Church, Chester, after 
which collections were made for the benefit of the organist. Selections of sacred music 
were performed on the occasion. Principal vocalists, Miss Stott and Mr. Stott, of Liver- 
pool; and Mrs. Scholfield, Mr. Heelis, and Mr. Sheldric, of Manchester. Mr. Kerfoot, 
of Manchester, presided at the organ. The collections amounted to upwards of £23. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BirMINGHAM Festivau.—It has been found that the week fixed upon, after 
much deliberation, by the committee of the Musical Festival for its triennial 
celebration, is that in which the Michaelmas Fair is usually held. Representa- 
tion having been made of the circumstance to the high bailiff, Rice Harris, Esq., 
he has most considerately consented to postpone the fair to the following week, 
so that the music meeting will certainly commence on the 22nd of September, as 
before announced. The most satisfactory arrangements are in progress to render 
the festival in every way worthy the pre-eminent character it has hitherto main- 
tained in the musical world. 

MeyErBEER’s “ Huauenots.”—The opera of the Huguenots was recently 
performed at the theatre of Brunswick under the immediate direction of Meyer- 
beer. At the end of the opera this celebrated composer was enthusiastically 
called for by the public, and a wreath of laurel was placed on his head by the 
prima donna. The Duke of Brunswick sent him the order of Henry the Lion, as 
a testimony of his admiration. 

Les Marryrs.—The copyright of this opera, the last production of Donizetti, 
has been purchased by Messrs. Cocks and Co, 
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Mapame DE Betivitie Oury, the celebrated pianiste, whom Paganini sur- 
named “ La Regina del Pianoforte,” intends making this country her future resi- 
dence, and has been already appointed one of the lady professors of her instru- 
ment at the Royal Academy of Music. Madame Oury is by birth a Bavarian, 
and a pupil of the same master as Listz—Czerny ; in 1831 she was married to 
the celebrated violinist, M. Oury, and at that period played here at the Court 
Concerts, and also in public at the concerts given by Paganini. Since then, to the 
time of her recent arrival in this country, she has made a tour through Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, Holland, Belgium, and France, and has everywhere met with 
the most brilliant success. Madame Oury performed at the Norwich Festival, last 
autumn, Thalberg’s famous Fantasia from Mosé in Egitto, and at the concerts 
given by that distinguished pianist at Brighton during his recent tour; her 
talents deservedly place her amongst the most eminent pianoforte-players of 
the present day. 

PromMENADE Concerts.—These performances still continue at the English 
Opera House, and although the leading talent is engaged elsewhere, are well 
attended. Mr. Collinet, the Parisian flageolet-player is amongst the solo per- 
formers, and next week it is intended to introduce a selection of vocal music ; 
several of the choruses and concerted pieces in Der Freyschutz having been ar- 
ranged for the occasion by Negri, the conductor. 

Dowron, who has been on the stage for upwards of fifty years, takes his final 
leave of it at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Monday evening, the 8th of June, when 
he will appear in one of his favourite characters. A committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen has been formed for the purpose of arranging the benefit and receiv- 
ing subscriptions, to secure this inimitable comedian that ease and comfort 
during the remainder of his life, to which his long services so highly entitle him. 

Cuarves KEan was to leave the United States by the Great Western steamer, 
on the 9th inst., to commence an engagement at the Haymarket for twenty 
nights, at the rate of fifty pounds a night. 

Deatu or Giupitta Grisi.—A singular fatality would appear to attend the 
great performers at Her Majesty’s Theatre. We are sorry to have to announce 
the news of the decease of Julia Grisi’s sister, which will deprive the public of 
La Diva’s presence for some days. Giuditta Grisi is too well known in the 
world of art to require her history at our hands. She triumphed in vocal art on 
all the great theatres of Europe, and Her Majesty’s Theatre, as we believe, pos- 
sessed her more than once; but when she last came to England her talent was 
not at its zenith. Her voice was distinguished for remarkable control over those 
contralto notes which moved so much the feelings, although its essential quality 
lay in the soprano. Having amassed a certain fortune, and married an Italian 
nobleman of considerable affluence, she had retired from the stage, when one of 
the most cruel diseases to which flesh is heir gradually brought her to the grave. 
In consequence of the temporary retirement of Madame Julia Grisi, Signor La- 
blache has postponed his benefit, which was fixed for this evening.—Morning 
Post.—[Giuditta Grisi died at her country seat at Cremona, on the Ist of May.] 

Liszr has announced a concert for Tuesday, the 9th of next month, when he 
intends giving recitals on the pianoforte of the Scherzo and Finale from Beetho- 
ven’s Pastoral Symphony ; two songs of Schubert—a Serenade and Ave Maria; 
Hexameron ; Neapolitan Tarantelles; and his grand Galop Chromatiques. 

Prince ALBEeRT’s PatronaGE was solicited a short time since to the benefit 
concert given by Mr. Blewitt, when his Royal Highness, in the most liberal 
manner, sent 41. to the beneficiare. 

Ancient Concerts.—The next performance will be under the direction of 
Lord Burghersh, who has engaged the following eminent vocalists :—Mesdames 
Grisi, Caradori Allan, and Stockhausen; Mdlle. Nau and Miss Masson; Rubini, 
Tamburini, Bennett, Harrison, Hawkins, Stretton, Phillips, and Young. Mr. 
Bishop will be the conductor. 

Lirourr, who has recently arrived in the metropolis, after an absence of three 
years, during which period he has met with the greatest success on the Continent, 
makes his first appearance at Miss Lightfoot’s concert on Saturday morning next, 
at the Music Hall, Store-street. 
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J. B. Cramer.—The decoration of the Legion of Honour, conferred upon our 
distinguished countryman by his Majesty the King of the French, and mentioned 
in our last number, was claimed for him, we understand, by Cherubini, Berton, 
Auber, Baillot, Haberneck, Zimmerman, Kalkbrenner, Chopin and Herz, an act 
as flattering to the great artist as honourable to his contemporaries. 


MeEtonrsts’ Cius.—Listz and Ole Bull will dine with this Society on the 28th 
inst., and of course perform on their respective instruments. The prizes offered 
by the Club are fifteen guineas for the best national song; also ten guineas by 
Lord Saltoun, a vice-president of the Club, for a ballad after the style of the old 
masters, will be awarded in June. 


; TAGLIONI’s FarEWELL Benerit was to take place at Vienna on Monday even- 
ing last, immediately after which she was to Jeave that city for London. 

Barra, the eminent performer on the violoncello has just arrived from Paris, 
and will appear at Benedict’s concert on the 29th inst. 

A Nove. Concert is announced to take place at the Hanover-square Rooms 
to-morrow morning, for the benefit of the Chelsea Benevolent Loan Society, the 
whole of the music to be performed is the composition of Mrs. Colonel Stewart. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. is informed that the prize of Ten Guineas given by Lord Saltoun, is confined to the bers of 
the Melodists’ Club, of which his lordship is a vice-president. 

The complaint of a Subscriber, we know, is well grounded, and immediate steps will be taken to 
prevent a recurrence, 

A Constant Reader shall be replied to in our next number. 

Mr. Stimpson's work on Chanting has been received, and will be noticed very shortly. 

Our Stockton Correspondent shall hear from us. 

We have not heard the trumpet mentioned by a correspondent, but “the Trumpeter" is too well 
known to us. 

Mr. Boys shall hear from us: we have never received the duplicate copies he states having left at 
our publishers, 








MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


This Evening.—Lidel’s Concert, Hanover-square. Italian Opera: Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Friday.—Morning—Concert for the Benefit of the Chelsea Benevolent Loan Society, Hanover-square. 
Eveving—Mr. W. Cramer's Concert, Hanover-square. German Opera: Fidelio. 

Saturday.—Morning—Royal Academy Concert, Hanover-square. Miss Lightfoot's Concert, Music- 
hall, Store-street. Italian Opera. 

Monday.—Morning—Rehearsal of the Seventh Ancient Concert, Hanover-square. Evening—Bla- 
grove's Sixth Quartett Concert, Hanover-square ; and Fourth Societa Armonica Concert, Opera Con- 
cert-room. German Opera: Der Freyschutz. 

; a Holmes and Mr. J. B. Chatterton’s Concert, Hanover-square. Evening— 
talian ra. 

Wedncsday-—Morning—Mirs. Anderson's Concert, Hanover-square. Evening—Seventh Ancient 
Concerts, Hanover-square. German Opera: Faust.” 

Thursday.—Evening—Mr. Hawes and Miss M. B. Hawes’ Concert, Hanover-square. Italian Opera: 
‘ Don Giovanni,’ for Lablache’s benefit. 





List or New Pusticarions. 























PIANOFORTE. Morendnate Spe a, Vestale - rg 
: . Se non potra la Vittima ; aria itto. 
| emai — favorites, ne 1 i Di conforto un raggio: solo duetto Ditto. 

Les Marguerites. Quatre mor- " No l'acciar no fu spietato; duetio Ditto. 

ceaux, nos. | and 2 - - - itto. 

Le Jeune Montagnarde - Ditto. MISCELLANEOUS. A 
Dufresne.—Nemours quadrilles ; duets Ditto. | Mendelssohn.—First Grand Trio, piano- 
Standard Operas: no, 15, Euryanthe Ditto. forte, violin, and violoncello - Ewer. 
Rossini.—Il Barbiere, new edition - Ewer. | Kalliwoda —Seventh Overture Orchestra, ; 
Spohr.—Ov Jessonda _— ditto - Ditto.) op. 101 oe iu * 619 a 

Grand Divertissement, flute and ; 
VOCAL. sg “a= op. 52 ann 4 5a “- - Ditto. 
. ariations an ndo for bassoon, 
nase al cielo sacondeye Boosey, | ith orchestra accompaniments, op. 57 Ditto. 
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Extensive Reduction in Cash Prices. 
WORNUM, Inventor and Ma- 
e nufacturer of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 

TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Store- 


street, Bedford-square. 
THE PICCOLO. 
ey in mahogany. ,.......eee08 


s 
Eleg: 
Ditto, with Cylinder..... otssben 
Plain Rosewood ...secccceseseseese 42 
Elegant, from sereseseseeeeese 46 to 50 

COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 guineas to........ 105... 
POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 guineas to..........- 2h 606% 80 we 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL, 
From 75 guineas to.........- 125 
The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 
nufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 
The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 
A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers. 
This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which has 
induced certain Manufacturers to announce and 
sell Instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the Public are deceived and 
the Inventor injured. 


1 


... 30 guineas, 
er 

ant, with TrusseS.....csseesees 

i - 42 
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D* BERIOT’S “ TREMOLO.”— 
T. BOOSEY and Co,, 28, HOLLES- 
STREET, have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of this, the last and most famous pro- 
duction of the celebrated de Beriot, by the per- 
formance of which he has lately been producing 
the most extraordinary sensation on the conti- 
nent, where, as well as in this country, the prin- 
cipal violinists are looking for its publication with 
eager expectation. 

Price, with Pianoforte accompaniments... 6s. 
The orchestral parts separately 12s. 








he gg — There is a vacancy in 

Winchester Cathedral for a LAY VICAR. 
His voice to be a HIGH TENOR, and it will be 
expected that he be competently qualified for the 
discharge of the various choral duties. 

Further particulars may be ascertained by ap- 
niootion to Mr. Lampard, Chapter-clerk, Win- 
chester. 


YE-PRESERVING SPECTA- 
CLES.—CHAMBERLAIN, Optician, Ma- 
nufacturer of the EYE-PRESERVING SPECTA- 
CLES, upon unerring principles, No. 37, Broad- 
street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line (west) with 
Holborn, patronized by the nobility, clergy, the 
principals of the British Musenm; and strongly 








ANCING TAUGHT in the most 
fashionable style, by Mr. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer-street, Golden-square. Private lessons at 
all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages 
wishing privacy and expedition. An Evening 
Academy on Mondays and Fridays, A Juvenile 
Academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. A Card 
of Terms may be had on application at the rooms. 
The rooms may be engaged by private parties. 


FOR THE GROWTH OF HAIR. 
ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR Oft. 


A VEGETABLE PRODUCTION. 

The only article that produces and_restore 
HAIR; also WHISKERS, MUSTACHIOS, and 
EYEBROWS, prevents Hair from falling off or 
turning to the latest period of life; changes 
grey hair to its original COLOUR—frees it‘from 
scurf, and makes it beautifully SOFT, CURLY, 
and GL - In dressing HAIR, it keeps it firm 
in the curl, uninjured by damp weather, crowded 
rooms, the dance, or in the exercise of riding. To 
Children it is invaluable, as it lays a foundation for 
a BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. 

CAUTION.—Ask for “‘ ROWLAND'S MACAS- 
SAR OIL,’ and observe their NAME AND AD- 
DRESS, in Red, on the Wrapper, thus 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 

Counter- signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d.—the next price is 7s.— 
10s. 6d., and 2ls. per bottle. 

(Impostors call their trash the “GENUINE,” 
and omit the “ &" in the Signature, offering it for 
sale under the lure of being cheap.) 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OL is sold by the 
Proprietors, as above, and by respectable PER- 
FUMERS and MEDICINE VENDORS, 

















r led by most distinguished Members of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons.— 
Established 1822. 

A — of the best convex pebbles, fitted to the 
ete aser's own frames, 5s. ; concaves, 7s. 6d. 

st Brazilian Pebbles, in Gold 

Frames......0ssese+0-e0e-- 1 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, double joints........... 2 5 0 for Gents. 
Ditto, standard silver.. 0 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, double joints........... @ 16 6 for Gents. 
Ditto, finest blue steel frame.. 0 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, double joints.... 0 16 6 for Gents. 
Ditto, tortoiseshell frame...... 0 10 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, best black buffalo horn 0 7 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, strong steel frame..... 0 7 6 Mechanics 

The above are all glazed with the clearest Bra- 
zilian Pebbles, composed of pure crystal, which is 
acknowledged by oculists to be the most pellucid 
and perfect substance that can be used for spec- 
tacles. 

Mariner's Pocket Compasses from 3s. 6d. to 
£2 10s. Glaziers’ Patent ‘Plough Diamonds, 
12s. 6d. 

Country and Foreign Corres; 
suited, either by sending the g! 
part of it. 

A month's trial allowed, within which time cus- 
tomers may exchange their purchases without 
extra charge. 

MANUFACTURER OF IMPROVED BAROMETERS, 
Superior 8-inch Wheel......... .... 2 50 
Ditto, rosewood, inlaid with pearl.... 4 0 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer, which 

may be sent to any part of the king- 
dom, without injury, from 22 5s. to 6 00 

Most Improved Mountain Barometer 5 10 0 

Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s. to....... 6 00 

Achromatic Telescopes, and every description of 
Drawing, and Mathematical Instr ts, at the 
lowest remunerating prices. 

No. 37, BROAD STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 

in a direct line with Holborn. 





pondenle may be 
ass last used, or 








HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall, Pest, where all communications for the Editor, Works for Review, and Adver- 


tisements are received.—R. GROOUMBRIDG 
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